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finding competent teachers, and the life that the
majority of the settlers led. But all in all, the Canada
of 1750 or 1755 gave clear manifestations of an intel-
lectual life. All observers agree on the excellence of
the language spoken, though spelling was no more
respected by the Canadian of the I7th and i8th cen-
tury than by the Frenchman of the same period. The
Swedish naturalist, Peter Kalm, was astonished by the
taste for the natural sciences and letters evidenced by
Canadiens, and Montcalm, on many occasions, declared
that he did not believe that there were to be found in
France, "above a dozen cities better than Quebec in
the quality of its society." None of these observers
could have expressed themselves in this way if they
had found themselves among an ignorant people whose
education had been habitually neglected by the men
and women who had undertaken to guide it.

The break between France and Canada endangered,
as we have seen, the work of two centuries. There is no
need to recite again the tale of the struggles and dis-
appoinments which marked the days immediately
following the conquest. It need only be recalled that
from 1763 to 1824 education was almost completely a
matter of private initiative on the part of the Church
and, in some cases, of devoted laymen. Nor should it be
forgotten that the attachment of the Canadians to
their language and religion was so firm that under the
direction of their political and religious leaders they
resisted with all their strength every effort to assimilate
them. Priests and laymen, however, were not content
with passive resistance only against the intrigues of
those who, whether in good or bad faith, had resolved
to use the school as an instrument to anglicize the